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When Mrs. Beste-Chetwynde, in Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and Fall, 
arrived at Llanabba Castle for sports day at Dr. Fagan’s school, she 
had Chokey with her in the car. The headmaster ‘pressed her glove, 
and for the moment was at a loss for words of welcome, for Chokey, 
though graceful of bearing and irreproachably dressed, was a Negro’. 
Alan Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning (1958), published 
thirty years after Decline and Fall, contains a sketch of a working-class 
home where the lodger is an Indian who sleeps with the widowed 
mother. The attitude—in keeping with the tone of the book—is 
neutral; the sexual relationship between a white woman and a coloured 
man is virtually ignored by the characters. In Evelyn Waugh’s satire 
on life in the 1920s, on the other hand, the shock of miscegenation is 
explicitly recognized. 

A facile comparison of two such disparate authors, in works of two 
such different periods, may be misleading, and, in many senses, ludi- 
crous. But the juxtaposition of the attitudes expressed implicitly or 
explicitly in these novels does give an indication of the changing state 
of race relations in Britain. When Evelyn Waugh’s novel was published, 
a few thousand coloured people lived in the dock areas of a handful 
of towns. Their status was low—they were likely to be treated as aliens 
despite the fact that they came from countries within the Empire!— 
and they seldom came into contact with the general public. Sillitoe is 
writing during the period when the coloured population of Britain has 
risen rapidly to perhaps a quarter of a million. Although they still 
tend to live in certain definable areas in towns (but in no sense in 
‘Harlems’), they are more widely dispersed than ever before throughout 
the country, in inland towns as well as in dock areas. And they are 
conspicuously in the sight and consciousness of the bulk of the popu- 
lation. 

Furthermore, the post-war years have witnessed the growing stature 
of ‘coloured’ countries—their attainment of political independence, 
for example—and the increasing concern with the ‘colour question’. 
These political and economic matters have their counterpart in works 
of fiction. Thus, in the Observer play competition of 1957 a ‘large 
group of authors tackled the colour problem, not only in an African 
context but as it affects African and West Indian immigrants in 
Britain’. (The winner of the competition was a West Indian writing 
on a West Indian theme.) A generation ago, it is reasonable to suggest, 
the socially-conscious entrants to such a competition would have dealt 
with the problems of fascism, unemployment, and, possibly, anti- 
Semitism. In addition, a vast mass of fictional material by and about 
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coloured people has been published in Britain since the war, some of 
it about Commonwealth and colonial countries, some by coloured 
authors living in Britain. 

This kind of literature could well be used to illustrate, in great detail, 
the history of attitudes English people have adopted towards coloured 
people in England and in colonial countries. Such a study would 
include works as various as Othello and Robinson Crusoe, and the 
writings of authors as different as Rudyard Kipling, E. M. Forster, 
and Ronald Firbank. 

A study of that kind is, however, beyond the scope of this paper, 
for several reasons. First, the number of works of fiction published in 
Britain in which there are coloured people, or references to them, is 
undoubtedly very large, and a proper investigation would produce a 
long essay. Second, it would be lengthened even more by the need to 
include something on English attitudes to immigrants and foreigners 
in general. Third, creative literature can be only a very limited guide 
to the state of public opinion. Writers, obviously, are not necessarily 
representative of society or of its members’ attitudes. 

My purpose is a more limited one; it is to discuss those post-war 
novels which deal, in some way, with the life coloured people have led 
in Britain since the war. The number of such works is not great, but 
they often usefully supplement the more formal and systematic soci- 
ological studies. In any case, many of the academic surveys are now 
out of date. There are few published studies on the very recent mi- 
grants, and the vast majority of coloured people living in Britain have 
immigrated during the 1950s. Yet the well-known work of Dr. Little 
and his students (M. P. Banton, S. F. Collins, and A. H. Richmond) 
deals mainly with those who would now be considered ‘old-timers’— 
the dockside communities. (Richmond, it is true, studied the West 
Indian war-workers in Liverpool. But they are not part of the recent 
migration.) 

This is not the place to appraise these various works; but it is 
highly relevant to state that conditions have changed. For example, 
Dr. Little, in his pioneer work Negroes in Britain (p. 256), quotes a 
report of 1934 about a coloured girl who wanted to become a nurse 
but was turned away by 28 hospitals. This makes strange reading in 
1960 when coloured girls are a familiar and indispensable complement 
of the staffs of British hospitals. Nor is the sexual and family life of 
coloured people in Britain dominated, as it used to be, by the shortage 
of coloured women and by the low status of coloured men. On the 
one hand, the proportion of women among West Indian migrants is 
increasing—in recent years about one-half of the adults; on the other, 
it no longer seems the case that white women who consort with or 
marry coloured men are necessarily of low social class, or possess some 
deviant characteristics, or become estranged from their families. 

Moreover, race relations in Britain are not a simple matter of in- 
groups and out-groups. They are a subtle complex of attitudes and 
actions in which facile generalization is dangerous and rightly suspect. 
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Future academic studies and works of social reportage will presumably 
throw light on these and other matters. The information to be won 
from fictional works will assist that process by descriptions at once 
more lively and more specific than those found in the strait-jacket of 
theoretical systems. 


Broadly, there are two groups of coloured people living in Britain, 
distinguished by their purpose in being in this country, with which is 
associated the length of their stay. In the first, and smaller, category, 
are the students who come to Britain for a definable object and for a 
limited period. The more permanent residents form the second cate- 
gory, composed of the older, dockside communities, and the new 
migrants of the 1950s. There is no absolute distinction between these 
two groups. Some students stay on after completing their studies; 
some ‘ordinary’ migrants return home, and many of them say they 
intend to stay for only a limited period. But in general terms the 
division is valid. The first group consists largely of middle-class 
intellectuals; the second is mainly composed of people who take 
working-class jobs. Although within these two categories there are 
people from many different territories—from Asia, Africa, and the 
West Indies—and of many different races and religions, they are 
represented, in fiction, by two sets of novels: those about African 
students, and those about West Indians. 

Before the Second World War, ‘coloured’ students in Britain usually 
meant those from the Indian sub-continent, but since the war it is 
usually taken to mean African students. (Indeed, there are few refer- 
ences in post-war English literature to Indians or Pakistanis in England, 
whether students or workers.) The African students are a new group 
in Britain, and their life in this country has been associated with the 
political demand for the independence of their countries, a phenomenon 
which is featured in the novels about them. In many of the novels, 
however, the bulk of the action takes place in Africa itself, and the 
English episodes are only a small part of the story. 

Probably the first post-war novel about African students in Britain 
was Mark Freshfield’s The Stormy Dawn (1946). Most of the book is 
in Africa and only in the last quarter does the action take place in 

ngland. In some respects the novel provided a stereotyped plot: the 
bright young African boy attends a mission school and eventually goes 
to London to study law. In England he spends too much time in student 
politics—demands for independence and self-government for his 
country—and fails his examinations. He reverts to witchcraft and 
finally commits suicide. 

The climax to the English episodes is not always so drastic. The 
student may be unable to continue his studies, but he will then go home. 
This happens in Peter Abrahams’s A Wreath for Udomo (1956), a story 
primarily of the struggle for independence in two African countries. 
The hero is Michael Udomo, who is first met as a post-graduate student 
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in London. He mixes with the coloured intellectuals of Hampstead, 
some of whom have white mistresses, usually middle-class and intel- 
lectual. Udomo’s political activities lead to his grant being withdrawn, 
and he returns home to lead a bloodless revolution. He is finally killed 
because of his betrayal of a former friend of his London days. 

In both of these novels there is little mention of race relations in 
Britain; in Abrahams’s book prejudice is taken for granted and not 
described in detail. But in Dymphna Cusack’s The Sun in Exile (1955) 
prejudice and discrimination are the main themes. The action starts 
on a ship travelling from Australia to Britain via the West Indies. The 
embarkation of several hundred West Indians causes a great deal of 
resentment and conflict among the passengers, although in the end 
they accept the presence of the coloured passengers, for the sake of 
expediency. 

One of the passengers who embarks in the West Indies is a Nigerian 
student, on his way to England to continue the studies he started in 
America. He and an Australian girl passenger—an artist—fall in love; 
in London they decide to marry. At once they have difficulty in finding 
somewhere to live. At one stage they arrange to take rooms but the 
landlady turns them away when she finds the man is coloured: ‘Our 
neighbours are that particular’ (p. 225). Eventually they take a slum 
basement room in Battersea. 

The husband is involved in a fight, and his wife is also attacked. 
Her arm is shattered and she can no longer continue her painting. The 
coloured men complain that the authorities don’t do much about 
finding the attackers. ‘If the wife of an Englishman or an Australian 
or a Canadian or a New Zealander had been attacked by thugs in the 
heart of the greatest city of the Empire they would have tracked them 
down if it took the rest of their lives to do it’ (p. 262). That kind of 
statement was made in the summer of 1959 after the murder of a West 
Indian in North Kensington. 

In this novel, as in the others, racial prejudice is a feature of personal 
relationships. But the fact of organized anti-coloured prejudice is 
mentioned when hecklers at a Hyde Park meeting are described as 
‘Mosley’s thugs’ (p. 254). 

The underlying bitterness of Dymphna Cusack’s novel is altogether 
absent from John St. John’s satire A Trick of the Sun (1956). In this 
novel a West African student of accountancy finds that his (English) 
father was a peer, and he makes unsuccessful efforts to claim the title. 
At one period he lodges with a working-class family in East London; 
the father is a militant Socialist who disapproves of the House of Lords, 
whereas the Africans in the story are keen for the hero to win his case, 
as an element in the struggle for African dignity and independence. 
Further, one of the Africans in the novel decides he wants to study the 
quaint customs and traditions of the English. 

This readable novel contains some useful clues about Africans in 
London. There are those who do not want to be corrupted by European 
values, and there are the usual stories of the English attitude towards 
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coloured people. (But there are plenty of friendly English people, too.) 

Generally, the student is from West Africa, but in John Sykes’s 
The Newcomer (1956) the hero is from East Africa. He comes with no 
particular preconceptions about English people, and at first objects to 
the anti-white sentiments of a West African friend. Through a series 
of incidents he gradually accepts the latter’s views, although it is an 
American lodger in the house who, by his attitude to the student, is 
the main cause of friction. 

These novels, however various in detail, share many features in 
common, some of which are of continuing relevance—the disposition 
of some English landladies towards the students, for example. But 
one of the features is now exhausted. African students in Britain are 
still active in organizations for independence and freedom in African 
countries; and they are active in the organizations which oppose 
racialism in England. But the struggle for independence in West 
Africa is now largely over. One indication of the change is seen in 
A Wreath for Udomo, which is essentially a discussion of the actual 
problems which follow the achievement of independence. Another is 
the lack of African student novels since 1956. Only one has been 
published, Shall Brothers Be? by Jo Mackintosh (1959), in which an 
English schoolteacher marries an African student in London and 
returns to Africa with him. The English episode is very brief and the 
major part of the story takes place in Africa. 

It is a unique novel. The story is told from the point of view of a 
white woman who marries a Negro, and it continues beyond the stage 
of discussing the potential problems of mixed marriages; it describes 
the (unsuccessful) working out of such a marriage in Africa. 


The students, in fact as well as in fiction, normally go home to 
Africa. A permanent coloured group in Britain is something new—if 
we exclude the temporary phenomenon of Negroes in Britain during 
the eighteenth century. But the small, old-established coloured com- 
munities have not been ignored in fiction. Dr. Little’s survey of Cardiff, 
published in 1948, was followed by two novels which reflect the kind 
of life he described. The coloured men are seamen, and the situations 
pave mild undertones of criminality and immorality. 

David Mathews’s The Prince of Wales Feathers (1953) takes place in 
Cardiff. (The city is not mentioned by name, but references to ‘Leopard 
Bay’—Tiger Bay—and to ‘Newharbour’—Newport—set the scene 
unequivocally.) One of the main characters is George Hearn, a West 
African seaman, who lives with a white woman by whom he has had 
two children. She spends most of her time drinking and thinking of a 
former lover. The same kind of situation is part of the theme of John 
Moore’s The White Sparrow (1954). The hero is a young boy of mixed 
parentage; the father is a coloured seaman, and the mother was a 
waitress in Cardiff. As in Mathews’s novel, the woman is morally 
‘loose’; her second child is not her husband’s. The family lives in a 
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village in the Forest of Dean area—the author usually writes about 
village life—and the story is partly about the boy’s love affair with the 
white girl next door. They want to get married but the girl’s parents 
oppose the marriage and take her with them to London. 

The immediate post-war period was also the setting for Mercedes 
Mackay’s Black Argosy (1954), a story of two Africans who come to 
Britain. One is a law student, already married, who works hard and 
passes his examinations. The other is a stowaway who does no work 
in London, but lives on National Assistance and by the sale of ‘reefer’ 
cigarettes. His story is very similar to the kind of life described by 
Michael Banton in his study of coloured people in the Cable Street 
area of Stepney in East London (The Coloured Quarter, 1955). The 
climax of the novel is a murder by the stowaway of another coloured 
man. He is convicted and hanged. 

This novel describes a period which has now passed. In the post- 
war years there were West African workers who came to Britain as 
stowaways, but that hardly happens now. And, in the new situation 
where the majority of coloured people in Britain are from the West 
Indies and live away from dock areas, it is—ironically enough—the 
older seaport coloured communities which are compared favourably 
with the new ‘coloured areas’ such as North Kensington. 

What was probably the first novel to contain a major West Indian 
character was Vaughan Kathrens’s Hit and Run (1951), an unimportant 
crime story belonging to the period of the three novels just discussed. 
But with George Lamming’s The Emigrants (1954) and Samuel Selvon’s 
The Lonely Londoners (1956) the pattern of fiction about modern West 
Indian life in Britain became firmly established. The growth of a local 
West Indian literature has coincided with the post-war migration to 
Britain, where, in fact, several West Indian writers have settled. (They 
would probably have been attracted to this country irrespective of the 
migration of ‘ordinary’ migrants.)> 

The novels of West Indian life in Britain are essentially novels of 
migration. The characters may talk of going home; some may even 
return to their island of origin. But they are not transients of the 
student type. Their object in migrating is to find better economic 
opportunities than exist at home. But while the novels have similar- 
ities with any other novels of migration, in this instance the problems 
of adjustment to a new environment are complicated by two major 
factors: the shock received by the migrants on finding that, although 
British in legal status and by education, they are not easily accepted; 
and that there are colour bars. 

The colour bar is a constant theme in the novels, but at the same 
time the writers have not hesitated to sketch the colour and class 
differences that West Indians are used to. Thus in A. G. Bennett’s 
Because They Know Not (1959) the hero, a clerk, objects to mixing 
with the ‘uncultured’ ordinary migrants on the ship bringing them to 
England. ‘It was a misfortune to be travelling with so many primitive 
fellow passengers’ (p.9). The difference between them is emphasized by 
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the ordinary migrants speaking in Jamaican dialect, whereas the hero’s 
speech has little trace of it. In G. R. Fazakerley’s A Stranger Here 
(1959) the hero is not only a non-manual worker, he is fair-skinned too. 
Presumably the statement of these differences among West Indians is 
made partly as a recognition of the fact of their existence—class and 
colour divisions in the West Indies have been described many times in 
the anthropological literature; partly it is a means of illustrating 
vividly the kind of treatment West Indians often receive in Britain. 
They have sometimes, for example, to take jobs with a low status. It 
is unlikely that the ‘respectable’, ‘cultured’ hero is a device intended 
to improve race relations, to illustrate the fact that not all migrants 
are unskilled labourers. On the contrary, the heroes are seldom virtu- 
ous, and those who write about West Indians in Britain have not yet, 
apparently, found it necessary to act as the protectors of their group. 
They are in no way inhibited in their descriptions of West Indians. 
Nevertheless, the problems discussed in the novels centre on preju- 
dice and discrimination. The hero arrives in England, often to be met 
by a friend who is already resident. Immediately the hero comes up 
against two major problems; housing and employment. The housing 
problem for the working-class migrant is more acute than for the 
student, although the latter, as several studies have shown, meets it 
very frequently. The hero in the novels finds he cannot get accommo- 
dation. The advertisements for rooms say ‘No coloured’; or when he 
answers an advertisement he is not acceptable to the landlady. Even 
when he is welcomed, it may be for a sinister purpose. The narrator 
in one of the stories in Samuel Selvon’s Way's of Sunlight (1957) explains 
why coloured people may be encouraged to take rooms in a house: 


Now, the latest rake when them English landlord and landlady want 
to sell house, is to get the tenants out, because the more empty room 
they have the more money they could ask for the place. And to get 
the tenants out, what some of them was doing was to let out rooms 
to spades, and when the white tenants see that they say: ‘Gracious 
me! J can’t stay in this house any longer!’ and they hustle to get 
another room while the landlord laughing. Next thing, he give the 
spades notice, and by the time he ready to sell house bam! the whole 
house empty. (p. 168). 


The second major problem of West Indians in Britain is employment. 
The hero has difficulty in getting work, particularly if he is looking for 
a non-manual job, and he has to become a labourer. In Fazakerley’s 
novel the former clerical worker becomes a builders’ labourer in 
Liverpool. By a series of accidents he becomes general foreman (a 
most unlikely event) and this leads to friction and difficulty. But 
employment, in this context, means more than the difficulty of over- 
coming colour bars in industry, and more than strikes by white men 
about the employment of coloured people. It includes too the whole 
question of relationships at work. Fazakerley’s novel contains the 
most detailed descriptions of this kind of situation; indeed it reads 
tather like a text-book on race relations in Britain. It illustrates the 
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essential unpredictability of experience which faces a West Indian. He 
may find friendship or he may find enmity; often he cannot interpret 
English actions and silences. 

Official attitudes, expressed, for example, by leaders of the main 
political parties, trade unions, and churches, are unequivocally opposed 
to prejudice and discrimination (as the reactions to the disturbances in 
North Kensington have shown). The situation is new, however, and 
very fluid. English people have to make adjustments as much as do 
coloured people, and the official views of English public opinion are 
by no means echoed in all parts of society. Furthermore, a coloured 
person whose knowledge of England is acquired from the actions of 
white people in his own country and based on an upper-middle-class 
image, has to undergo a rapid education in the realities of English 
working-class life. In addition, there is what many coloured people 
describe as an element of hypocrisy in English life. Many of the novels 
contain examples of the English person who is friendly to a coloured 
person, but when the latter moves away makes anti-coloured 
statements. 

Among other features of these novels are the English girls who 
associate with West Indians. In Lamming’s The Emigrants some 
coloured girls complain that coloured men are not interested in them, 
but prefer English girls. Another feature is the existence of a major 
character, an ‘old-timer’ who acts as chorus. Being used to life in 
Britain and having acquired an understanding of English ways, he tends 
to be sensitive to slights and insults, and to be cautious. He may depre- 
cate the immigration of too many West Indians; and, as in Fazakerley’s 
novel, he may try to sabotage a mixed marriage and the efforts of a 
migrant to improve his position at work. These actions, he says, will 
result only in more prejudice against coloured people. 

But perhaps the most important theme is the coherence of the West 
Indian group, something often forced on the hero by prejudice and 
discrimination. Thus he has to live in a house with other West Indians 
because he cannot get accommodation elsewhere. Most of his leisure 
time is spent with West Indians because English people are not easy to 
get on with. He may dislike this—in Bennett’s novel the West Indian 
landlord is described in terms applicable to a Victorian melodrama— 
but he has to accept it. 

In contrast to the African student novels there is little about politics 
or Commonwealth affairs. The reasons for this are obvious. The. 
‘ordinary’ migrants in the West Indian novels are preoccupied with 
their own personal problems; prejudice in Britain is more immediate 
than the problems of African independence. And the struggle for 
independence in the West Indies has been won. The new West Indies 
Federation has to face problems of administration, economics, and 
inter-island rivalry but such matters are too distant from the ‘ordinary’ 
migrant to attract much of his attention. 


These novels, about Africans and West Indians in Britain, all have 
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major characters who are coloured. But occasionally there are minor 
coloured characters. In D. A. Nicholas Jones’s Parade in Pairs (1958), 
for example, the story is mainly about life in South London, but some 
West Indians come into the story. And there are other novels which 
do not easily fit into either of the two categories mentioned here. One 
is Joan Medhurst’s The Shadowed Mirror (1959), a story about an 
African doctor who comes to England to try to find a white doctor to 
help him in his medical work in Africa. Another is Sapphire, by E. G. 
Cousins (1959), a novel based on an original story and screenplay by 
Janet Green. The film, which appeared in 1959, was the first on 
coloured people in Britain—both West Africans and West Indians. 
It is a detective story about the murder of a half-caste girl. The girl 
is sufficiently fair-skinned to ‘pass’ as white, thereby incurring the 
enmity of her former coloured friends, and also of the sister of the 
Englishman she is to marry. The white woman kills her. The story 
may be legitimately criticized for its too facile distinction between the 
two parts of the girl’s life: the ‘white’ part is demure and wholesome, 
but the ‘coloured’ part is exotic, and associated with low drinking- 
clubs. 

That aspect of coloured life in London is a major theme of what is 
probably the best-known novel on this whole subject, Colin MacInnes’s 
City of Spades (1957). Aithough fiction, it is really a tour through 
certain kinds of public activity associated with coloured people in 
London. There are two narrators: Johnny MacDonald Fortune ‘out 
of Lagos’, who intends to be a student of meteorology; and Mont- 
gomery Pew, an Englishman, a politically-liberal snob, newly appointed 
as an ‘Assistant Welfare Officer of the Colonial Department’. 

Johnny Fortune soon gives up any pretence of being a student and 
mixes with the criminal and semi-criminal world of drug-peddlers, 
pimps, thieves, and others generally ‘on the fiddle’. It is this world 
which the author has chosen to describe. The novel is racy, warm, and 
lively; it is never dull—nor could it be with characters named Mr. 
Ronson Lighter (who steals cigarette lighters), Mr. Johnny Cannibal, 
and Mr. Billy Whispers. These are all Africans. 

But it is a book which does not deserve the praise it has received. 
The world it describes certainly exists—documentary proof is available 
in reports of court cases in national and local papers. It is, however, 
only a small part, if perhaps the most exotic, of the ‘City of Spades.’ 
Most coloured people in London, it is tedious but necessary to point 
out, are neither students nor Africans, and were not when the book 
was published. West Indians and American Negro soldiers appear in 
the book, it is true, but there is nothing about the ordinary migrants. 
As a novel of certain aspects of the life of some coloured people in 
London it is alive and interesting; as a guide to ‘coloured London’ it 
is only of marginal significance. 

It may be wrong to complain that an author has not written what he 
has not wished to write—although the title carries implications of 
documentary generalization which are not realized. But a more 
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important criticism is that by concentrating on the more nefarious® 
aspects of life he has given authoritative credence to the stereotyped 
images of coloured people. Thus his characters deal in drugs; they 
live on the immoral earnings of white prostitutes; they do no work, 
but live on ‘fiddles’ or on the benefits of the Welfare State; the white 
girls who go with them are riff-raff. It would be absurd to say that 
these things should not be mentioned; it is merely that race relations 
are a delicate matter, and that statements in a highly-praised book may 
become accepted as authoritative and therefore as generally true.’ 


Most of the novels mentioned in this paper are worth no more than 
a passing mention. The dialogue and situations are often unrealistic; 
information may be false, as in Sapphire (p. 50), where there is a refer- 
ence to a coloured boarding-school. There are no coloured boarding- 
schools in England. Nevertheless, despite their shortcomings, and 
despite the inherent difficulty of using fiction as material for a discussion 
of race relations in Britain, the novels, quite clearly, have some use for 
that purpose. At the very least they illustrate the kind of problems 
that accompany the formation of a coloured minority group in this 
country. 

Furthermore, the approach of the writers is invariably liberal. 
Coloured people in the novels are treated as human beings, not as 
‘coons’ or as inferiors. Prejudiced people get no support. Where 
authors have offended coloured people it is probably through inad- 
vertence rather than malice. 

The situation of coloured people in Britain is in no sense static. 
Attitudes change rapidly according to the interplay of numerous 
factors of varying importance and subtlety. It is quite clear that the 
Notting Hill disturbances of 1958, and subsequent events in that 
district, have had a cathartic effect on English public opinion. It is 
virtually unthinkable, for example, for any public person or responsible 
organization to make statements which could be interpreted as anti- 
coloured. So far the effect of ‘North Kensington’ has not had time to 
be assimilated into English fiction, but the disturbances themselves have 
been used in Colin MaclInnes’s Absolute Beginners (1959), a novel of 
teenagers in London, and in an unpublished radio feature ‘My People 
and Your People’.® 

Whatever proportion of the present migrants remains in Britain 
there will undoubtedly be a permanent coloured group here. Future 
novels, while continuing to portray the kind of problems which appear 
to be of lasting importance, will probably concentrate more on those 
who settle and on their children, and less on the ‘migration’ aspects. 
So far there has been no second-generation literature. When it appears 
we shall be able to see to what extent coloured people born in Britain 
—who have as yet no spokesman in literature—are in fact integrated into 
English society, and how much, if at all, the lands of their parents’ 
birth have any meaning or attraction for them. 
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to 1958. 


5 See, for example, two useful articles by G. R. Coulthard: ‘The West Indian Novel of 
Immigration’, Phylon, vol. XX, No. 1, 1959 (in which there is a discussion of Lamming 
and Selvon); and ‘Rejection of European Culture as a Theme in Caribbean Literature’, 
Caribbean Quarterly, vol. 5, No. 4,1959. On West Indian writers in England, see: Kingsley 
Amis, ‘New Winds from the West’, Spectator, 2 May, 1958; Francis Wyndham, ‘The 
New West Indian Writers’, Harper’s Bazaar, June 1958; a report of an interview with 
Samuel Selvon in Reynolds News, 12 July, 1959. 


6 The description in a review of the novel in The Times British Colonies Review, Fourth 
Quarter, 1957, p. 29. 


7 Tt is a strange lapse in an author of undoubted liberal views. See his attack on anti- 
Semitism in The Jewish Chronicle, 22 January, 1960, p. 21. 


® For a brief note on the latter see Radio Times, 17 July, 1959. 
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